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LONDON STONE 


Frew people, probably, have ever seen London 
Stone, and it is safe to say that many are even 
unaware of its existence above ground. Cannon 
Street is not the locality in which one would look 
for antiquities, whatever Candlewick Street may 
have been. The changes made after the Great 
Fire—when the street was levelled, and with it 
most of the steep water-side lanes—and the 
revolution of 1847 have made it almost impossible 
to realise the lie of the ground. Mansions, we | 
know, once stood on the banks of the Walbrook ; | 
and Cannon Street was once the most fashionable 
of the City thoroughfares. It stood high, although 
it was not the highest ground within the walls, if | 
we can believe the quaint distich on the figure in 
Pannier Alley : ‘When you have sought the City | 
Round, Yet still this is the highest ground.’ But | 
the boy with the bunch of grapes dates only from 
1688—twenty-two years after the Great Fire ; and 
it is at least possible that before it was levelled 


| Scone, and now in Edward’s Coronation Chair in | 


Westminster, is, there will the Scots be supreme. | 


Regarding London Stone there is likewise an old 
saying to the effect, that ‘so long as the stone of 
Brutus is safe, so long shall London flourish,’ 
London Stone has already passed through so 
many vicissitudes, that there is reason to hope it 
will survive for some little time to come, so that 
there is still hope for the prosperity of the 
metropolis. 

The Stone stood formerly, if not originally, as 
to which we know little, on the south side of the 
street, and there it remained down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when it was moved to 
the north side and placed close to the kerb. Fifty 
years later it was condemned as ‘a nuisance and 
obstruction,’ and only escaped being destroyed in 
consequence of the enterprise and energy of Mr 
Thomas Maiden, a printer of Sherborne Lane. It 
was, it seems, owing to his initiative that it was 
encased within another stone and set back against 
the wall of the church. But even in this position 


by Sir Christopher Wren, the roadway by Cannon | it was not allowed to rest in peace ; and not until 
Street Station was one of the finest sites in the! it was built into the wall did the outcry against it 
City, and that any prominent landmark placed! subside, The monument has dwindled in size 
here would be visible from the rising ground out- | until it is little larger than a paving cobble ; and 
side the walls. Here stood London Stone, Its’ if its vestiges are to be preserved, it is high time 
sole remaining fragment, a cubic foot of oolite, is! that more care was bestowed upon its guardian- 
built into the wall of the church of St Swithin | ship. 
and St Mary Bothaw, in a niche protected by an London Stone appears more than once in his- 
iron grating. 
The relic is seldom noticed, even by the most! evidence to prove that it once possessed a curious 
inquisitive of country cousins. During the! importance. We may perhaps look askance at 
greater part of the year, a fruit-stall largely the tradition which declares it to have been 
obscures it from the public view. Hanks of twine | brought from Troy by Brutus, and laid by him 
are twisted round the iron grating, and on the! on the altar of the Temple of Diana. There 
Stone itself rest piles of paper bags. The com-/ is much that is apocryphal about the story that 
bined effects of smoke and dirt, weather and wear, lit is the veritable stone on which the British 
are telling upon it to such an extent that there | kings took the oaths on their accession. It may 
seems to be some danger of its disappearing alto- | even be doubtful whether this is the real palladium 
gether ; and the fact possesses for the superstitious | of London, notwithstanding the old proverb. But 
an ominous significance. For London Stone shares | we have no need of legendary lore to show that 
with the Stone of Scone a venerable tradition.| the stone dates back to a long antiquity. 
Everybody knows the Scotch superstition, that | Saxon charters speak of it in terms of respect, if 
wherever the Stone brought from the Abbey of! not of veneration, The manuscript gospel book 
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given to Christ Church, Canterbury, by Athelstan, 
refers to it as a well-known landmark. Every 
one remembers that half London was burned in 
the first year of Stephen, and the chroniclers 
record, as if of course, that this first broke out in 
a house ‘near London Stone,’ so that it must then 
have been one of the lions of London. Henry 
FitzAlwyn, again, the famous and first mayor of 
London, was popularly known as ‘the draper of 
London Stone ;’ and Lydgate in the London Lack- 
penny relates how he ‘went forth by London 
Stone throughout all Canwick Street.’ There is, 
too, no reason to doubt that this is the Stone on 
which Jack Cade, after he had stormed London 
Bridge, struck his bloody sword, exclaiming : 
‘Now is Mortimer lord of this city’—a story for 
which Shakespeare is as high an authority as 
Holinshed, and which seems to show that the 
Stone was at that time still popularly associated 
with the government of London. It is also clear 
that it had come to be one of the recognised places 
for the promulgation of edicts at the latter end of 
the sixteenth century. ‘Set up this bill at London 
Stone. Let it be doone solemnly, with drom and 
trumpet ; and looke you advance my cullour on 
the top of the steeple right over against it’—runs 
a passage in Pasquil and Marforius. And again 
we read: ‘If it please them these dark winter 
nights to sticke uppe their papers uppon London 
Stone ’—from all of which it appears that in those 
days it fulfilled functions which were a little later 
discharged in most places, as they still are in some, 
by the town pump. That it was once of consider- 
able size, we know from Stow, who describes it as 
in his day ‘ pitched upright, a great stone fixed in 
the ground very deep, fastened with bars of iron, 
and so strongly set, that if carts do run against it 
through negligence, the wheels be broken, and the 
Stone itself be unshaken.’ Sir Christopher Wren, 
too, who examined its foundations during the 
rebuilding of Cannon Street after the Great Fire, 
gave it as his opinion that it had once been a 
considerable monument. 

From all this, it will be seen that London Stone 
from Saxon times down to the middle of the last 
century needed no apologist; whatever its original 
purpose, it filled through all these centuries a 
oon of no little honour. The theory that it was 

ormerly the milliarium, or milestone, from which 
the Roman roads were measured, has nothing 
improbable in it. From its present position, 
which is only a few yards off its earlier and 
presumably original site, it stood in the middle 
of Watling Street, which ran through the City 
from Ludgate along the present Watling Street 
and Budge Row to the Walbrook, which it 
crossed by a bridge, and then branching off by 
London Stone, continued along the Langbourne 
to Aldgate. And whether, as believed, the Stone 
was close to one of the gates in the western 
rampart of the citadel, it may well have been 
taken as a leading landmark on the great high- 
way, if it was not, as Camden considered, the 
great central milestone. It may, indeed, have 
been originally a pillar set up in the centre of 
the Forum of Agricola’s station. There is a 
similar stone of the time of Hadrian, which was 
found on the side of the Roman fossway near 
Leicester. But adjoining its foundations, when 
these were unearthed after the Great Fire, were 
discovered some tesselated pavements and other 


extensive remains of Roman buildings. These 
seem to show that it must have once been more 
than a mere pillar, like the milliariwm aureum 
erected in the Forum at Rome by Augustus. The 
central landmarks common in Roman cities were 
of very various form. At Constantinople, for 
instance, the milliariwm was an ‘eminent building’ 
with many statues ; so that, although the records 
are silent, the fragment of oolite which is now 
ete after a fashion, in the wall of St 
within’s Church may have been part of the 
central pillar of some massive building in Roman 
times. As to its dating farther back still, we 
have nothing to guide us, for here all is conjec- 
ture. It is, of course, perfectly possible that the 
Romans found the Stone there, and utilised it 
after their own fashion. They were, we know, 
quick to make the most of the labours of the 
Britons: many a famous highway was British 
before it was ben. Watling Street itself was 
a forest lane in British times. The Romans 
widened it, and made it part of their grand route 
from Kent to the Severn. There is, it is true, 
some reason for thinking that the track originally 
did not enter the city at all, but, following the 
line of the Edgware Road, crossed the Oxford 
Road at Tyburn, and then ran, by way of Park 
Lane and Mayfair, on through St James’s Park 
until it crossed the Thames by Stanegate Ferry. 
It was, according to this view, only diverted so 
as to pass through the city after London had 
become a place of importance, and possibly after 
| the building of the first London Bridge ; and this 
| was certainly not before the Roman occupation. 
| But whatever its origin may have been, there is 
/no manner of doubt that London Stone possesses 
claims to be preserved which require no super- 
stitious or sentimental sanction. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XVIII.—COMPLICATIONS. 


Exstg spent a full fortnight, or even more, at 
Lowestoft ; and before she vacated her hospitable 
quarters in the Relfs’ rooms, it was quite under- 
stood between them all that she was to follow 
out the simple plan of action so hastily sketched 
by Edie to Warren. Elsie’s one desire now was 
to escape observation. Eyes seemed to peer at 
her from every corner. She wanted to fly for 
ever from Hugh—from that Hugh who had at 
last so unconsciously revealed to her the inmost 
depths of his own abject and self-centred nature ; 
and she wanted to be saved the hideous necessit 

for explaining to others what only the three Relfs 
at present knew—the way she had come to leave 
Whitestrand. Hungering for sympathy, as women 
will hunger in a great sorrow, she had opened to 
Edie, bit by bit, the floodgates of her grief, and 
told piecemeal the whole of her painful and piti- 
able story. In her own mind, Elsie was free from 
the reproach of an attempt at self-murder; and 
Edie and Mrs Relf accepted in good faith the poor 
heart-broken girl’s account of her adventure ; but 
she could never hope that the outer world could 
be induced to believe in her asserted innocence. 
She dreaded the nods and hints and suspicions 
and innuendoes of our bitter society ; she shrank 
from exposing herself to its sneers or its sym- 
pathy, each almost equally distasteful to her delicate 
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nature. She was threatened with the pillory of 
a newspaper paragraph. Hugh Massinger’s lie 
afforded her now an easy chance of escape. She 
accepted it willingly, without afterthought. All 
she wanted in her trouble was to hide her poor 
head where none would find it; and Edie Reltf’s 
plan enabled her to do this in the surest and 
safest possible manner. ; 

Besides, she didn’t wish to make Winifred un- 
happy. Winifred loved her cousin Hugh. She 
saw that now; she recognised it distinctly. She 
wondered she hadn’t seen it plainly long before. 
Winifred had often been so full of Hugh; had 
asked so many questions, had seemed so deeply 
interested in all that concerned him. And Hugh 
had offered his heart to Winifred—be the same 
more or less, he had at least offered it. Why 
should she wish to wreck Winifred’s life, as that 
cruel, selfish, ambitious man had wrecked her 
own? She couldn’t tell the whole truth now 
without exposing Hugh. And for Winifred’s sake 
at least she would not expose him, and blight 
Winifred’s dream at the very moment of its first 
full ecstasy. 

For Winifred’s sake? Nay, rather for his own. 
For in spite of everything, she still loved him. 
She could never forgive him, but she still loved 
him. Or if she didn’t love the Hugh that really 
was, she loved at least the memory of the Hugh 
that was not and that never had been. For his 
dear sake, she could never expose that other base 
creature that bore his name and wore his features. 
For her own love’s sake, she could never betray 
him. For her womanly consistency, for her sense 
of identity, she couldn’t turn round and tell the 
truth about him. To acquiesce in a lie was 
wrong, perhaps ; but to tell the truth would have 
been more than human. 

‘I wish,’ she cried in her agony to Edie, ‘I 
could go away at once and hide myself for ever 
in America or Australia or somewhere like that 
—where he would never know I was really 
living.’ 

Edie stroked her smooth black hair with a 
gentle hand ; she had views of her own already, 
had Edie. ‘It’s a far ery to Loch Awe, darling,’ 
she murmured softly. ‘Better come with mother 
and me to San Remo.’ 

‘San Remo?’ Elsie echoed. ‘Why, San Remo?’ 

And then Edie explained to her in brief out- 
line that she and her mother went every winter 
to the Riviera, taking with them a few delicate 
English girls of consumptive tendency, partly to 
educate, but more still to escape the bitter English 
‘Christmas. They hired a villa—the same every 
year—on a slope of the hills, and engaged a 
resident governess to accompany them. But, as 
chance would have it, their last governess had 
just gone off, in the nick of time, to get married 
to her faithful bank clerk at Brixton; so here 
was an opportunity for mutual accommodation. 
As Edie put the thing, Elsie might almost have 
supposed, were she so minded, she would be doing 
Mrs Relf an exceptional favour by accepting the 
post and accompanying them to Italy. And to 
say the truth, a Girton graduate who had taken 
high honours at Cambridge was certainly a degree 
or two better than anything the delicate girls 
of consumptive tendency could reasonably have 
expected to obtain at San Remo. But none the 
less the offer was a generous one, kindly meant ; 


and Elsie accepted it just as it was intended. It 
was a fair exchange of mutual services. She 
must earn her own livelihood wherever she went ; 
trouble, however deep, has always that special 
aggravation and that special consolation for pen- 
niless people; and in no other house could she 
possibly have earned it without a reference or 
testimonial from her last employers. The Relfs 
needed no such awkward introduction. This 
arrangement suited both parties admirably ; and 
poor heart-broken Elsie, in her present shattered 
condition of nerves, was glad enough to accept 
her new friends’ kind hospitality at Lowestoft for 
the present, till she could fly with them at last, 
early in October, from this desecrated England 
and from the chance of running up against Hugh 
Massinger. 

Her whole existence summed itself up now in 
the one wish to escape Hugh. He thought her 
dead. She hoped in her heart he might never 
again discover she was living. 

On the very first day when she dared to 
venture out in a Bath-chair, muffled and veiled, 
and in a new black dress—lest any one perchance 
should happen to recognise her—she asked to be 
wheeled to the Lowestoft pier; and Edie, who 
accompanied her out on that sad first ride, 
walked slowly by her side in sympathetic silence. 
Warren Relf followed her too, but at a safe 
distance ; he could not think of obtruding as yet 
a male presence upon her shame and grief; but 
still he could not wholly deny himself either 
the modest pleasure of watching her from afar, 
unseen and unsuspected. Warren had hardly so 
much as caught a glimpse of Elsie since that 
night on the Mud-Turtle; but Elsie’s gentleness 
and the profundity of her sorrow had touched 
him deeply. He began indeed to suspect he was 
really in love with her ; and perhaps his suspicion 
was not entirely baseless, He knew too well, 
however, the depth of her distress to dream of 
pressing even his sympathy upon her at so in- 
opportune a moment. If ever the right time 
for him came at all, it could come, he knew, 
only in the remote future. 

At the end of the pier, Elsie halted the chair, 
and made the chairman wheel it as she directed, 
exactly opposite one of the open gaps in the 
barrier of woodwork that ran round it. Then 
she raised herself up with difficulty from her 
seat. She was holding something tight in her 
small right hand ; she had drawn it that moment 
from the folds of her bosom. It was a packet of 
papers, tied carefully in a knot with some heavy 
object. Warren Relf, observing cautiously from 
behind, felt sure in his own mind it was a heavy 
object by the curve it described as it wheeled 
through the air when Elsie threw it. For Elsie 
had risen now, pale and red by turns, and was 
flinging it out with feverish energy in a sweeping 
arch far, far into the water. It struck the surface 
with a dull thud—the heavy thud of a stone or 
a metallic body. In a second it had sunk like 
lead to the bottom, and Elsie, bursting into a 
silent flood of tears, had ordered the chairman 
to take her home again. 

Warren Relf, skulking hastily down the steps 
behind that lead to the tidal platform under the 
pier, had no doubt at all in his own mind what 
the object was that Elsie had flung with such fiery 
force into the deep water; for that night on the 
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Mud-Turtie, as he tried to restore the insensible 
girl to a passing gleam of life and consciousness, 
two distinct articles had fallen, one by one, in the 
hurry of the moment, out of her loose and drip- 
ping bosom. He was not curious, but he couldn't 

elp observing them. The first was a bundle of 
water-logged letters in a hand which it was im- 
possible for him not to recognise. The second 
was a pretty little lady’s watch, in gold and 
enamel, with a neat inscription engraved on a 
shield on the back, ‘E. C. from H. M.,’ in Lom- 
bardic letters. It wasn’t Warren Relf’s fault if 
he knew then who H. M. was; and it wasn’t his 
fault if he knew now that Elsie Challoner had 
formally renounced Hugh Massinger’s love, by 
flinging his letters and presents bodily into the 
deep sea, where no one could ever possibly recover 
them. 

They had burnt into her flesh, lying there in 
her bosom. She could carry them about next 
her bruised and wounded heart no longer. And 
now, on this very first day that she had ventured 
out, she buried her love and all that belonged to 
it in that deep where Hugh Massinger himself 
had sent her. 

But even so, it cost her hard. They were 
Hugh’s letters—those precious much-loved letters. 
She went home that morning crying bitterly, and 
she cried till night, like one who mourns her lost 
husband or her lost children. They were all she 
had left of Hugh and of her day-dream. Edie 
knew exactly what she had done, but avoided the 
vain effort to comfort or console her. ‘Comfort 
—comfort scorned of devils!’ Edie was woman 
enough to know she could do nothing. She only 
held her new friend’s hand tight clasped in 
hers, and cried beside her in mute sisterly 
sympathy. 

It was about a week later that Hugh Mas- 
singer, goaded by remorse, and unable any longer 
to endure the suspense of hearing nothing further, 
directly or indirectly, as to Elsie’s fate, set out 
one morning in a dogcart from Whitestrand, and 
drove along the coast with his own thoughts, in 
a blazing sunlight, as far as Aldeburgh. There, 
the road abruptly stops, No highway spans the 
ridge of beach beyond: the remainder of the 
distance to the Low Light at Orfordness must 
be accomplished on foot, along a flat bank that 
stretches for miles between sea and river, un- 
trodden and trackless, one bare blank waste of 
sand and shingle. The ruthless sun was pouring 
down upon it in full force as Hugh Massinger 
began his solitary tramp along that uneven road 
at the Martello Tower, just south of Aldeburgh. 
The more usual course is to sail by sea; and 
Hugh might indeed have hired a boat at Slangh- 
den Quay if he dared ; but he feared to be recog- 
nised as having come from Whitestrand to make 
inquiries about the unclaimed body ; for to rouse 
suspicion would be doubly unwise: he felt like 
a murderer, and he considered himself one by im- 
plication already. If other people grew to suspect 
that Elsie was drowned, it would go hard but they 
would think as ill of him as he thought of him- 
self in his bitterest moments. 

For, horrible to relate, all this time, with that 
burden of agony and anguish and suspense weigh- 
ing down his soul like a mass of lead, he had had 
to play as best he might, every night and morn- 
ing, at the ardour of young love with that girl 


Winifred. He had had to imitate with hateful 
skill the wantonness of youth and the ecstasy of 
the happily betrothed lover. He had had to wear 
a mask of pleasure on his pinched face while his 
heart within was full of bitterness, as he cried to 
himself more than once in his reckless agony. 
After such unnatural restraint, reaction was inevit- 
able. It became a delight to him to get away for 
once from that grim comedy, in which he acted 
his part with so much apparent ease, and to face 
the genuine tragedy of his miserable life, alone 
and undisturbed with his own remorseful thoughts 
for a few short hours or so. He looked upon 
that fierce tramp in the eye of the sun, trudging 
ever on over ios baking stones, and through 
that barren spit of sand and shingle, to some 
extent in the light of a self-imposed penance—a 
penance, and yet a splendid indulgence as well ; 
for here there was no one to watch or observe 
him. Here he could let the tears trickle down 
his face unreproved, and no longer pretend to 
believe himself happy. Here there was no Wini- 
fred to tease him with her love. He had sold his 
own soul for a few wretched acres of stagnant salt 
marsh: he could gloat now at his ease over his 
hateful bargain ; he could call himself ‘Fool’ at 
the top of his voice; he could te and sigh 
and be as sad as night, no man hindering him. 
It was an orgy of remorse, and he gave way to it 
with wild orgiastic fervour. 

He plodded, plodded, plodded ever on, stum- 
bling wearily over that endless shingle, thirsty 
and footsore, mile after mile, yet glad to be 
relieved for a while from the strain of his long 
hypocrisy, and to let the tears flow easily and 
naturally one after the other down his parched 
cheek. Truly he walked in the gall of bitterness 
and in the bond of iniquity. The iron was enter- 
ing into his own soul; and yet he hugged it. 
The gloom of that barren stretch of water-worn 
pebbles, the weird and widespread desolation of 
the landscape, the fierce glare of the mid-day 
sun that poured down mercilessly on his aching 
head, all chimed in congenially with his present 
brooding and melancholy humour, and gave 
strength to the poignancy of his remorse and 
regret. He could torture himself to the bone in 
these small matters, for dead Elsie’s sake; he 
could do penance, but not make restitution. He 
couldn’t even so tell out the truth before the 
whole world, or right the two women he had 
cruelly wronged, by an open confession. 

At last, after mile upon mile of weary stagger- 
ing, he reached the Low Light, and sat down, 
exhausted, on the bare shingle just outside the 
lighthouse-keeper’s quarters. Strangers are rare 
at Orfordness ; and a morose-looking man, soured 
by solitude, soon presented himself at the door to 
stare at the new-comer. 

‘Tramped it?’ he asked curtly with an inquir- 
ing glance along the shingle beach. 

‘Yes, tramped it,’ Hugh answered with a weary 
sigh, and relapsed into silence, too utterly tired to 
think of how he had best set about the prosecution 
of his delicate inquiry, now that he had got there. 

The man stood with his hand on his hip, and 
watched the stranger long and close, with frank 
mute curiosity, as one watches a wild beast in its 
cage ata menagerie. At last he broke the solemn 
silence once more with the one inquisitive word, 
‘Why?’ 
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‘Amusement,’ Hugh answered, catching the 
man’s laconic humour to the very echo. 

For twenty minutes they talked on, in this 
brief disjointed Spartan fashion, with question and 
answer as to the life at Orfordness tossed to and 
fro like a quick ball between them, till at last 
Hugh touched, as if by accident, but with supreme 
skill, upon the abstract question of provisioning 
lighthouses. 

‘Trinity House steam-cutter,’ the man replied to 
his short suggested query, with a sidelong jerk of 
his head to southward. ‘Twice a month. Very 
fair grub. Biscuit an’ pork an’ tinned meats an’ 
sich like.’ 

‘Queer employment, the cutters men,’ Hugh 
interposed quietly. ‘Must see a deal of life in 
their way sometimes,’ 

The man nodded. ‘An’ death too,’ he as- 
sented with uncompromising brevity. 

‘Wrecks ?’ 

‘ An’ corpses.’ 

‘Corpses ¢” 

‘ Ah, corpses, I believe you. Drownded. Heaps 
of ’em.’ 

‘Here ?? 

‘Well, sometimes. On the north side, mostly. 
Drift with the tide. Cutter’s man found one 
only a week or two ago, as it might be Saturday. 
Right over vonder, by the groyne, to windward.’ 

*Sailor ?’ 

‘Not this time—gal—young woman.’ 

‘Where did she come from?’ Hugh asked 
eagerly, yet suppressing his eagerness in his face 
and voice as well as he was able. 

‘How should I know?’ the man answered with 
something very like a shrug. ‘They don’t carry 
their names an’ addresses written on their fore- 
heads, as if they was vessels. Lowestoft, White- 
strand, Southwold, Aldeburgh—might ’a been 
any on ’em.’ 

Hugh continued his inquiries with breathless 
interest a few minutes longer; then he asked 
again in a trembling voice: ‘Any jewelry on 
her?’ 

The man eyed him suspiciously askance. De- 
tective in disguise, or what? he wondered, ‘ Ask 
the cutter’s man,’ he drawled out slowly, after a 
long pause. ‘’Taint likely, if there was any 
jewelry on a corpse, he’d leave it about her for the 
coroner to claim, till he’d brought her up here, 
is it?’ 

The answer cast an unexpected flood of light on 
the seafaring view of the treasure-trove of corpses, 
for which Hugh had hardly before been - prepared 
in his own mind, That would account for her not 
having been recognised. ‘Did they hold an in- 
quest?’ he ventured to ask nervously. 

The lighthouse-man nodded. ‘But what’s the 
good {—no evidence,’ he continued. ‘Not identi- 
fied. They mostly ain’t, these here drownded 
bodies. Jury brought it in “ Found drownded.” 
Convenient vardick—saves a sight of trouble.’ 

‘Where do you bury them?’ Hugh asked, 
hardly able to control his emotion. 

The man waved his hand with a careless dash 
towards a sandy patch just beyond the High 
Light. ‘Over yonder,’ he answered. ‘There’s 
shiploads of ’em yonder, Easy digging—easier ’an 
the shingle. We planted the crew of a Hamburg 


about a baker’s dozen of ’em. Coroner comes over 
by boat from Orford an’ sits upon ‘em here on the 
spot, as you may term it. That’s consecrated 
ground. Bishop ran down and said his prayers 
over it. A corpse couldn’t lie better nor more 
comfortabler, if it comes to that, in Kensal Green 
Simmetery.’ 

He laughed low to himself at his own grim 
wit; and Hugh, unable to conceal his disgust, 
walked off alone, as if idly strolling in a solitary 
| mood, towards that desolate graveyard. The light- 
house-man went back, rolling a quid in his bulged 
|cheek, to his monotonous avocations Hugh 
|stumbled over the sand with blinded eyes and 
| tottering feet till he reached the plot with its 
little group of rude mounds. There was one 
mound far newer and fresher than all the rest, 
and a wooden label stood at its head with a 
number roughly scrawled on it in wet paint— 
‘240 His heart failed and sank within him. 
So this was her grave !—Elsie’s grave! Elsie, 
Elsie, poor, desolate, abandoned, heart-broken 
Elsie.—He took off his hat in reverent remorse as 
he stood by its side. O heavens, how he longed 
to be dead there with her! Should he fling him- 
self off the top of the lighthouse now? Should he 
cut his throat beside her nameless grave? Should 
he drown himself with Elsie on that hopeless 
stretch of wild coast? Or should he live on still, 
a miserable, wretched, self-condemned coward, to 
pay the penalty of his cruelty and his baseness 
through years of agony ? 

Elsie’s grave! If only he could be sure it was 
really Elsie’s! He wished he could. In time, 
then, he might venture to put up a headstone 
with just her initials—those sacred initials. But 
no; he dared not. And perhaps, after all, it 
might not be Elsie. Corpses came up here often 
and often. Had they not buried whole shiploads 
tovether, as the lighthouse-man assured him, after 
| a terrible tempest ? 
| He stood there long, bareheaded in the sun. 
His remorse was gnawing the very life out of 
him. He was rooted to the spot. Elsie held him 
spellbound. At length he roused himself, and 
with a terrible effort returned to the lighthouse. 
‘Where did you say this last body came up?’ he 
asked the man in as careless a voice as he could 
easily master. 

The man eyed him sharp and hard. ‘You 
seem precious anxious about that there young 
woman,’ he answered coldly. ‘She floated along- 
side by the groyne over yonder. Tide throwed 
her up. That’s where they mostly come ashore 
from Limeatedl or Whitestrand. Current eweeps 
'’em right along the coast till they reach the ness ; 
| then it throws ’em up by the groyne as reg’lar as 


/one o'clock. There’s a cross-current there ; it’s 


| that as makes the point and the sandbank.’ 
| Hugh faltered. 
freee. suspicion ; yet he couldn’t refrain for all 
| that from gratifying his eager and burning desire 
to know all he could about poor martyred Elsie. 
He dared not ask what had become of the clothes, 
much as he longed to learn, but he wandered 
/away slowly, step after step, to the side of the 
'groyne. Its further face was sheltered by heaped- 
‘up shingle from the lighthouse-man’s eye. Hugh 
/sat down in the shade, close under the timber 


brigantine there in a lump last winter. Went | balks, and looked around him along the beach 
ashore on the Oaze Sands, All hands drownded—j} where Elsie had been washed ashore, a lifeless 


ur 


He knew full well he was | 


ae 
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burden. Something yellow glittered on the sands 
hard by. As the sun caught it, it attracted for 
a second his casual attention by its golden 
shimmering. His heart came up with a bound 
into his mouth. He knew ithe knew it—he 
knew it ina flash. It was Elsie’s watch! Elsie’s ! 
Elsie’s! The watch he himself had given—years 
and years ago—no; six weeks since only—as a 
birthday present—to poor dear dead Elsie. 

Then Elsie was dead! He was sure of it now. 
No need for further dangerous questioning. It 
was by Elsie’s grave indeed he had just been 
standing. Elsie lay buried there beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, unknown and dishonoured. 
It was Elsie’s grave and Elsie’s watch. What 
room for hope or for fear any longer ? 

It was Elsie’s watch, but rolled by the current 
from Lowestoft pier, as the lighthouse-man had 
rightly told him was usual, and cast ashore, as 


everything else was always cast, by the side of the | 
groyne where the stream in the sea turned sharply 


outward at the extreme easternmost point of 
Suffolk. 
He 
kissed it tenderly ; then he slipped it unobserved 
into his breast-pocket, close to his heart—Elsie’s 
watch !—and began his return journey with an 
aching bosom, over those hot bare stones, away 
back to Aldeburgh. The beach seemed longer 
and drearier than before. 
had passed away now, and the coolness of utter 
despair had come over him instead of it. Half- 
way on, he sat down at last, wearier than ever, on 
the long pebble ridge, and gazed once more with 


swimming eyes at that visible token of Elsie’s | 


doom. Hope was dead in his heart now. Horror 
and agony brooded over his soul. The world 


without was dull and dreary ; the world within | 


was a tempest of passion. He would freely have 
given all he possessed that moment to be dead 
and buried in one grave with Elsie. 

At that same instant at the Low Light the 
cutter’s man, come across in an open boat from 
Orford, was talking carelessly to the underling at 
the lighthouse. 

‘How’s things with you?’ he asked with a 


laugh. 


‘Pretty much alike, and that stodgy,’ the other | 


answered grimly. ‘How’s yours?’ 
‘Well, we’ve tracked down that there body,’ 
the Trinity-House-man said casually ; ‘the gal’s, 


icked it up with tremulous fingers and | 


The orgy of remorse | 


| there ’s money on the body.”—Wy, ’er dress ‘alone 

would ’a made any one take ’er for a genu-wine 
lady.—An’ ’ow does it turn out? A bad lot! 
| Just the parish pay for ’er, an’ that in Suffolk. 
| If it ’adn’t bin for a article or two in the way of 
/rings as fell off ’er fingers, in the manner 0’ 
speakin’, an’ dropped as T may say into a ’onest 
man’s pocket as ’e was a-carryin’ ’er in to take ’er 
| to the mortuary—wy, it do seem probable, it’s my 
| belief, as that there ’onest man might ’a bin out a 
shillin’ or so in ’is private accounts through the 
interest he’d ’a took in that there worthless an’ 
unprincipled young woman.—Corpses may look 
out for theirselves in future as far as I’m con- 
cerned. I’ve ’ad too much of them; they’re 
more bother’n they’re worth. That’s just the 
long an’ the short ot it.’ 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TRUSTEES: 
IN RESPECT TO CHOICE OF SECURITIES. 


THERE is considerable misapprehension as to the 
responsibility of trustees for the sufficiency of 
|property on which any part of trust funds may 
be invested. Generally, it is supposed that if 
they act under the advice of a professional valuer, 
they are safe; but this is a proposition which 
must be accepted with considerable caution, as 
it is by no means of universal application. Of 
course, it is well understood that the terms of 
the investment clause must be strictly observed. 
If power is only given to invest upon government 
or real security, no other investments can be safely 
resorted to. But when the trust-deed gives no 
specific directions as to investments, the scope for 
discretion which is thus left open must be judi- 
ciously exercised, for if negligently exercised, the 
trustees are personally responsible. There have 
recently been two or three cases which have been 
calculated to impress upon the trustees concerned 
this truth in an unforgettable manner. Sir 
George Jessel, the late Master of the Rolls, laid 
down one rule in words easily remembered, 
saying : ‘A trustee ought to conduct the business 
of the trust in the same manner that an ordinarily 
prudent man of business would conduct his own 
affairs” With the strict observance of the power 
|of investment and of this rule, a trustee will 
‘generally be safe; but in too many instances 
| there may be found a laxity in the way in which 


rogatively. 


| Turns out she warn’t nobody, after all, but one o’ | I 
| these ’ere light-o’-loves down yonder at Lowestoft. | to his executors and trustees upon trust, to invest 


I mean, as I picked up on the ness: an’ after all | trust business is conducted, which is highly dan- 

my trouble, Tom, you wouldn’t believe it, but, | gerous to the pecuniary interests of the trustees, 

hang it all, there ain’t never a penny on it.’ Perhaps, the simplest way of impressing the re- 

‘No?’ the lighthouse-man murmured inter- | quisite lesson upon the minds of trustees will 

| be to consider a typical case which was recently 

‘No, not a farden,’ the fellow Bill responded | confirmed on — from the vice-chancellor, and 

in a disconsolate voice. ‘Wy should there be, | which strikingly illustrates the danger to which 
neither? That’s ’ow I puts it. ’Tain’t a nob’s. | we have referred. 

A testator bequeathed a certain sum of money 


Must ’a been a sailor’s Poll, I take it. Throwed the same upon (amongst others) real securities in 
erself in off Lowestoft pier one dark night, might | England or Wales. Part of the money was lent 
be three weeks gone or might be a fortnight, on | on mortgage of certain freehold cottages, and 
account of a altercation she’d ’a bin ‘avin with | although the security was ultimately found to 
a young man as she was keepin’ company with.— | be insufficient, in consequence of depreciation 
Never seen a more promisin’ nor a more dis-| in value after the money was lent, the trustees 
appintin’ corpse in my born days. Wen I picked | were not held personally responsible in respect 
‘er up, says I to Jim—“ Jim,” says I, as confident | thereof, as they could not foresee what was to 
as a churchwarding, “you may take your davy on happen in future; and it was held that the 
it she’s a nob, this gal, by the mere look o’ ’er, ’an | security was a proper one at the time when the 
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money was invested. Of course, if they had 
acted very negligently in the matter, they could 
have been required to make good the loss. 

The other and larger portion of the trust money 
was lent upon a so-called security of a very differ- 
ent class. The property in this case consisted of 
a brickyard and premises appurtenant thereto, 
including the usual buildings, sheds, &c. The 
owners of the property had given for it twice 
the amount of money which they borrowed from 
the trustees; and the valuer employed by the 
latter was of opinion that it was a good security 
for the amount required. And here we may 
remark that the valuer did not value the pro- 
perty as he ought to have done, or stated in his 
valuation what he considered the value thereof, 
in order that the trustees might make their own 
calculations as to whether they could or could 
not safely make the advance required. On the 
contrary, he merely said that he considered the 
property a good security for the amount required 
to be advanced, and entered into some specula- 
tive remarks as to the improvement in their busi- 
ness which the mortgagers might accomplish with 
the use of additional capital, which was about 
the most injudicious thing which he could have 
said. It does not require much practical know- 
ledge of the business of brickmaking, which in- 
volves the carrying away of the estate in small 

ortions, to come to the conclusion that the more 

ricks are made out of a limited area the sooner 
the land will be so greatly reduced in value as to 
be altogether inadequate as a security by way 
of mortgage for a sum which could safely be 
advanced upon the land and be allowed to remain 
so long as it was intact. 

It was strongly argued on behalf of the persons 
beneficially interested under the will, that this 
was not a proper security on which the trustees 
ought to have invested, because the real security, 
apart from the business carried on by the mort- 
gagers, was utterly insuflicient for the purpose. 
The power to lend upon real security authorised 
such investments as might be dependent upon 
the value of the freehold property, apart from 
the uses to which it might be put. But when 
the trade prospects of the owners of the land 
had to be taken into account in order to esti- 
mate the sufficiency of the security, then the 
line was passed; the security was not properly 
a real security, but one which depended for its 
sutliciency upon the success of the business and 
the personal covenant of the borrowers, which 
reduced the better (or larger) part of the security 
to the level of a personal security. Apart from 
the fact of the brick-clay being in course of ex- 
haustion, it appeared that for any other purpose 
than the particular trade of brickmaking this 
land would not have been at any time a sutticient 
security for the sum advanced thereon. 

And here we may explain what is the proper 
course for trustees to pursue with respect to the 
valuation by a professional valuer. ‘The value 
ought to be given apart altogether from the 
question as to the amount which could be safely 
advanced thereon ; and then, if the property con- 
sisted of agricultural land, the trustees might 
safely advance any sum not exceeding two-thirds 


of such amount; if of houses with gardens and | 


other usual appurtenances, the advance ought not 
to exceed one half of the amount of the valuation, 


| 


As to any securities involving special risks, 
trustees had better have nothing to do with 
any such, unless they are substantially indemni- 
fied in respect thereof by the beneficiaries, or 
by some person or persons on their behalf. In 
the present case, the tenant for life wished the 
trustees to withdraw the money from govern- 
ment security, on which it had been invested, 
and to put it out on mortgage, which they did ; 
but she did not in any way indemnify them in 
respect of any loss which might happen to the 
trust money in consequence of such change of 
investment. 

A few years after the money had been lent 
on-the brickyard, the mortgagers were adjudi- 
cated bankrupt ; and thereupon it was discovered 
that the property (apart from the business which 
had gone) was not of sufficient value to enable 
the mortgagees to recover the amount due to 
them for principal money, interest, and costs ; 
and thereupon they were called upon to make 
good the loss occasioned by their injudicious 
investment, the plaintiffs in the action being the 
tenant for life, at whose request the money had 
been sold out of consols, and her children. It 
did not appear that the lady had done anything 
to make herself personally responsible, beyond 
requesting the trustees to find an investment that 
would yield her a larger return than consols ; she 
had neither seen the property nor in any other 
way formally approved of the security, and the 
children were infants respectively under the age 
of twenty-one years, and therefore incapable of 
interfering. 

Atter hearing counsel on both sides, the court 
held that the trustees had not acted as prudent 
men would do in their own affairs, and therefore 
that they must be held responsible for the loss, 
The buildings upon the land were practically of 
no value, as they were no longer wanted where 
they stood, and would not be worth the expense 
of pulling down, taking away, and erecting else- 
where. And as to the land itself, it was not 
available for agricultural purposes. Everybody 
who knows anything about property knows the 
practical disadvantages of an exhausted brick- 
yard with its excavations and mounds. The 
judge adopted the view expressed by counsel 
tor the plaintiff, that the money was not in fact 
advanced upon real security at all, but upon the 
chances of a business being successful, although 
the basis of the security was, in fact, freehold 
land, and therefore real security to that extent. 
The following passages from the judgment of the 
learned Vice-chancellor may be quoted as being 
easily remembered by other trustees than those 
so unpleasantly mixed up with the case in ques- 
tion: ‘Were the trustees, giving them credit for 
good intentions, justified in lending so large a 
sum of money without a certain and clear pros- 
pect, by legal proceedings or otherwise, of get- 
ting it back, of which I do not see that they 
had the slightest chance? Are trustees justified 
in lending money on a trade, on the hazard 
whether it be successful or not? I think not.’ 
But, inasmuch as the trustees had not been guilty 
of any misconduct, having only made a mistake, 
they were not ordered to pay the costs of the 
sroceedings, but only to make good the loss which 
lo been, or will eventually be sustained by their 
ill-advised advance on the brickyard. 
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One point is to be borne in mind. If money 
were advanced by trustees upon a farm which 
was a sufficient security, and afterwards, by the 
depression in agriculture, the farm became so 
depreciated in value as to be insufficient, the 
loss having been occasioned by circumstances 
which they could neither control nor foresee, 
they would not be held responsible, as was illus- 
trated by the decision as to the cottages in the 
case now before us. But what they are to be 
held answerable for is the advancing money on 
property of which the value depends upon the 
then owners being able to continue their business 
and being successful therein ; that is to say, upon 
security which is not real, but is personal, un- 
certain, and manifestly unreliable. 

The law regulating the responsibility of trustees 
may for all practical and popular purposes be 
looked upon as identical throughout the United 
Kingdom. Decisions of the House of Lords have 
swept away one by one the immunities which 
Scotch trustees were at one time supposed to 
enjoy. Many Scotch trust deeds declare that trus- 
tees shall not be liable for omissions, and only 
each for his own intromissions ; but notwithstand- 
ing such apparent immunity, which has for its 
object to induce trustees to accept of an unpaid 
and often thankless office, no trustee is safe who 
does not either obey the express directions of the 
trust deed, or exercise as lively an intelligence 
and as vigilant a discretion as he would or could 
exercise in the management of his own affairs, 
No safeguard whatever can prevent courts of law 
from breaking in upon and inflicting penal con- 
sequences upon gross negligence in the discharge 
of a duty which has been deliberately under- 
taken. 


THE POLRUAN FERRYBOAT. 


PoLRUAN is a quaint small fishing village, strag- 
gling up the side of a hill so steep that it is 
marvellous none of the houses slip off its slope 
into the cool green waters of the latons. Pol- 
ruan is small; it is moreover dirty, and pervaded 
with odours which may be as _ health-inspiring 
as the inhabitants maintain, but which bor all 
that are disagreeable toa stranger. Further, the 
houses are so inextricably entangled one with 
another that it is hardly possible to take three 
steps from the door of any one without finding 
yourself in your neighbour’s kitchen; and the 
small space on which the village stands is beset 
with such a labyrinth of courtyards, alleys, and 
passages ending in dead walls, that strangers rarely 
venture to traverse it without a guide. That 
such precautions against going astray are neces- 
sary does not seem to the inhabitants of Polruan 
to be a reproach. They do not invite strangers 
to their village: they regard them with suspicion, 
and think it a pious duty to discourage their 
visits. In truth, why should strangers visit 
Polruan? It has no architectural beauty ; it is 
not even clean; the harbour on which it stands 
is better seen from the larger older town on the 
opposite shore. The inducements to set foot on 
Polruan pier are therefore slight; and it follows 
that whoever does so, not having immediate and 
urgent business in the place, must be impelled by 
some disreputable motive. He must, for instance, 
be a tax-collector or an exciseman, or at least 


in the interest or pay of one or other of those 
persons; and it thus becomes the plain duty of 
every inhabitant to baffle him. Polruan desires 
nothing from the outside world. It supports its 
own Dissenting chapel, of which the wminister 
dwells in a whitewashed cottage at the head of 
the town; it has its own shop, wherein every- 
thing can be bought which it is good to buy, and 
even some things which it-is not; it has its inn 
down by the quay ; and it sends its fish across the 
harbour to the town, maintaining for that purpose 
a ferryboat at its own proper charges. A more 
self-centred community does not exist in the west 
country, nor one of which, for its individuality 
and determined opposition to improvement, that 
west country has more reason to be proud. 

In October, if the weather has not broken, life 
is very pleasant at Polruan. The air is still soft 
and warm, though there is an inspiriting fresh- 
ness in it which makes the blood dance and tingle, 
and turns that bodily exercise into a happiness 
which in the sultry summer-time was a fatigue 
too great to be endured. The sea is ruffled by 
light fresh breezes, and clouds and sunshine chase 
each other across the surface of the water. But 
the October sun stood in a very different sky 
when, on a certain windy afternoon some twenty 
years ago, Thomas Arthur, minister for a whole 
generation of the little whitewashed chapel above 
the town, stood in his garden gazing at the storm- 
tossed harbour with an air of disappointment on 
his face. The air was full of sound, and the great 
gusts which tore down the valley were lashing up 
the waters of the harbour into foam. The sky 
bore that sullen look which is the sure precursor 
of storm, and the most inexperienced landsman 
could have foretold that rough weather was at 
hand. 

‘The day is too bad; I must give it up,’ he 
said, and turned regretfully back upon the 
gravelled path which Ted to his own front door, 
He could not at once prevail on himself, however, 
to abandon the expedition he had planned, and 
on reaching his threshold, turned again to the 
gateway, where he stood looking out, a tall, bent, 
weak-chested man, very little fit to make his way 
through such a storm as was then brewing. He 
had not stood at his gate more than five minutes, 
when a quick step came round the corner by the 
wall of the coastguard station, and a laughing 
voice exclaimed: ‘Do look at him! Isn’t he 
miserable!—Why, Uncle Tom, has the wind 
blown away your “copy,” as you call it? Or has 
the soot come down the chimney and driven you 
out of your study? What has happened, or what 
hasn’t happened? Something important, surely, 
if it requires such a woe-begone face.’ 

It would have been a very gruff old curmud- 
geon who could have answered this string of ques- 
tions testily, they were put with such a winnin 
smile, and the lips which asked them were so ful 
and red. Susan Arthur was not accustomed to 
meet with peevishness from the men whom she 
blessed with her society ; and if at other times the 
charm of her manner was wont to soften the most 
leathery hearts, who could have resisted her on 
this stormy afternoon, when her dark hair was 
blown from under her hood about her face, and 
the exertion of walking against the wind had 
caused the blood to mantle richly in her cheeks? 
She opened the white gate whilst she was still 
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speaking, and closing it again behind her, she 
slipped her arm beneath her uncle’s and walked 
beside him. 

‘What is it, Uncle Tom?’ she asked more 
seriously.—‘ Aunt Elizabeth is not ill?’ 

‘Not more so than usual, my dear, Mr Arthur 
answered. ‘She sits beside the fire year in year 
out ; and whether the sun blazes or the frost lies 
on the roof, she pokes the fire just the same and 
complains of cold? 

Susan laughed. ‘ Well, if it isn’t Aunt Eliza- 
beth, what is it? You’re all right, I suppose, 
or you wouldn’t be out in this weather. You 
want to go somewhere, and you can’t. Tell me 
all about it.’ 

She certainly was a very charming girl; and 
the old minister cheered up perceptibly under the 
inspiriting influence of her downright manner. 

‘Well, the fact is,’ he began confidentially.— 
‘You won’t understand me, I know—but there 
is a man called Tertullian’ He stopped and 
looked at Susan, as if he did not know how to 
complete his sentence. 

‘Not in Polruan, Uncle Tom,’ she answered 
decidedly ; ‘nor in Trewint, nor in Polgedre, nor 
anywhere at all in these parts. Of that I am 
sure.’ 

‘No, no! You are too hasty, child. 
say in these parts: he lived in Rome.’ 

‘Dear, dear!’ exclaimed Susan. ‘Then there is 
no help for it, because you can’t go there.’ 

‘] tend you wouldn’t understand me,’ said 
Mr Arthur feebly ; ‘and I don’t know how to 
make you. It’s a book, child—a book that I 
want sorely ; and I could have got it if I had 
been able to get across to the town. But it is 
going to rain, and the day is much too stormy 
for me.’ 

‘Of course it is,’ his niece replied promptly. 
‘Could you buy it at the post-oflice, and how 
much would it cost }—Two shillings ?’ 

Mr Arthur stared at his niece aghast. The 
idea of a copy of Tertullian lying for sale on the 
counter at the post-oflice among the collections 
of picture gift-books for Sunday schools, and the 

audy railway novels which stood in place of 
cakes in the town, was almost more than his 
preoccupied mind could grasp. 

Susan burst into laughter on catching sight of 
his expression, ‘Never mind, Uncle Tom; I see 
I am all wrong. We haven’t any intellects in 
Polruan, you know, and we don’t understand these 
things. But I am going across the harbour now 
in a few minutes ; and if you just tell me where 
to get the book and write down the name for me, 
you shall surely have it to-night.’ 

‘My dear child, you are the kindest girl!’ Mr 
Arthur broke out. ‘If you only knew how you 
have relieved my mind! I could get it myself 
to-morrow, very likely ; but to-morrow wouldn’t 
do as well for me. I want to refer to it now, 
while the ideas are in my head.’ 

‘Of course you do, I understand that very 
well. You shall have it, uncle—never fear.’ 

‘But the weather, Susan!’ Mr Arthur inter- 
jected, seized with a fresh despair. ‘A storm is 
creeping up. It is very rough already; I can’t 
let you go in this weather, 

‘Pooh, pooh! It isn’t so bad as all that. I 


I didn’t 


don’t think much of a little wind. And see, the 
gun is coming out.’ 


Indeed, at that moment there was a slight 
break in the clouds, and a few sickly rays 
struggled forth, casting a dull reflection on the 
broken water. 

‘It does seem to be improving,’ said her uncle, 
‘Perhaps the wind may drop. 

‘It is dropping already ; the storm is over,’ 
said Susan cheerfully. ‘How I love a windy 
day! How glorious it is to feel all the used-up 
air that we have breathed for weeks driven far 
away out to sea, and great streams of fresh clean 
wind rushing in from heaven knows where! It 
takes a day like this, Uncle Tom, to make one 
feel alive.’ 

‘I am glad you like it, Mr Arthur said fret- 
fully. ‘A very few such days would make me 
feel dead. But come into the house, child; I 
will write you down the name of the book.’ He 
led the way into the small front parlour of his 
house, where a fragile old lady with gray hair sat 
rocking herself to and fro before the tire. She 
held her knitting in her hand, but was not work- 
ing, and appeared, in fact, to be more asleep than 
awake, 

‘How are you to-day, Aunt Elizabeth?’ said 
Susan. ‘lam going over to the town on an 
errand for my uncle: can I get anything for 
you ?’ 

‘Take care of yourself, Susan,’ the old lady 
answered drowsily. ‘You had much better not 
go. It is very rough. Hearken to the wind!’ 
She held up her hand ; but the wind had lulled, 
and there seemed for the moment to be a dead 
calm out of doors. 

‘There isn’t any wind, my dear,’ Mr Arthur 
interposed hastily.—‘Susan will be back long 
before the storm comes down, if you don’t keep 
her now.—Here Susan ; I have written two lines 
to Dr Fisher about the book; he will under- 
stand what I want.’ 

‘1 shouldn’t go if I were you, Susan,’ Mrs 
Arthur murmured, as if she were talking in her 
sleep. ‘J know all about the weather. It began 
just like this when the revenue cutter was 
wrecked ten years ago,’ 

‘I’m not afraid.—Good-bye, aunt ;’ and to Mr 
Arthur’s intense relief, Susan slipped out of the 
room and, with a parting wave of her hand, ran 
down the hill towards the ferry. 

Her uncle went out again into the garden— 
he wanted to satisfy himself that the girl had 
really started. From the hill on which his house 
stood there was an uninterrupted view of the 
harbour, though the quay from which the ferry- 
boat set out was hidden by the houses on the 
lower part of the hill Allowing ten minutes 
for her to reach the quay, that would be five 
turns along the garden walk. The boat was not 
on the water or at the further side, so there 
should be no delay. 

The five turns had extended to fifty, however, 
and Mr Arthur’s patience was spent before he 
saw the heavy ferryboat emerge from beneath the 
houses. He had many times before watched the 
passage of the boat ; it was, in fact, a customary 
amusement with him to look out for it and to 
try to recognise at a great distance the persons 
who were sitting in it; but never did he remem- 
ber to have seen it so lightly laden, There was 
no other passenger but his niece, and yet the 
boat made way very slowly. The sea was 
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evidently rougher than he had thought; more 
than once a wave broke into the boat, which 
pitched and rolled in a way that must have made 
the labour of rowing very heavy. The muscles 
of the ferryman’s back and shoulders were of 
iron, however; and at last Mr Arthur had the 
satisfaction of seeing the boat draw near the quay 
on the opposite shore. It was already growing 
dusk ; and he went indoors to await the return 
of his niece with what patience he could muster. 

Meantime, Susan made her way up the steep 
streets towards the rectory. She walked as 
quickly as she could, for the passage had proved 
so much rougher than she expected, that she was 
anxious not to be overtaken by nightfall before 
she could cross back again to Polruan. Moreover, 
the abatement of the wind proved to be deceitful, 
for it was already blowing as hard as ever, and 
the momentary gleam of sunlight was now quite 
obscured. The door of the rectory was opened 
by an old woman in a scrupulously neat black 
silk dress, who welcomed her visitor joyfully. 

“Tis Susan Arthur, I declare !—Well, child, 
I’m pleased to see you. But what did you mean 
by coming over when the wind is so high }—Come 
in out of the weather. I was just going to tea, 
and the splitters are but now made.’ 

Dr Fisher’s housekeeper—by him called Tab- 
itha, and by the rest of the world Mrs Pascoe— 
was a cousin of the Arthurs by the mother’s side ; 
and Susan was a constant visitor of hers, The 
old lady led her guest into the comfortable little 
parlour at the back of the house, which was 
devoted to her sole use, and drew her over to the 
hearth, on which a bright fire was blazing. 

‘Why, what’s this?’ she said suddenly, holding 
up her hand to the light.—‘ Child, you ’re wring- 
ing wet. Have you been in the water ?’ 

‘The sea was very rough, and the waves broke 
over the boat, Mrs Pascoe. ’Tis of no conse- 
quence.’ 

‘Perhaps it isn’t to you, my dear, but it is to 
your friends, whether you catch cold and die, or 
not. What your mother was thinking of, to let 
you cross in this weather, I can’t imagine.—But 
now you are here, you shan’t stay wet.’ 

‘Dear Mrs Pascoe,’ Susan entreated, ‘don’t ask 
me to change my dress. It will take so long to 
dry, and I really want to get back.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense! You’re not going back 
till you have had your tea; and the dress will 
dry very well by that time.’ 

Mrs Pascoe was used to carrying her point ; and 
in a very few minutes Susan was arrayed in a 
warm dress many sizes too large, while her own 
was emitting clouds of steam before the kitchen 
fire. 

‘ And what has brought you here, child?’ asked 
the housekeeper, when these arrangements had 
been completed. ‘Not but what I’m very glad 
to see you ; and I wish you would come oftener ; 
for ’tis a lonely life we lead here, and that’s the 
truth of it. Though I’m not dull, because I 
always said that when a woman’s got her Bible 
and her knitting she’s got as much as is good for 
her ; and if there isn’t some poor person that wants 
warm knitted things, there’s always one’s soul 
calling out for food. But there’s a day now and 
then when I think I’d like well enough to have 
some one but the girl to talk to; for that’s all I 
have, now Dr Fisher spends his days so much 


at the Hall and only comes home for his bed. 
He’s there to-day, and has been every day this 
week.’ 

‘Is he not at home? O dear, how unfortunate ! 
I’ve got a note from my uncle for him.’ 

‘Give it me now, then,’ said the good-natured 
old woman. ‘I'll send it up by one of the boys. 
You'll not like to wait till the doctor comes in,’ 

She went out on her errand; and Susan, as 
she waited for her return, listened uneasily to the 
roaring of the wind, which had certainly risen in 
the last half-hour. 

“Tis a bad night,’ said Mrs Pascoe as she re- 
entered the room. ‘Pray God there may be no 
poor sailors wanting His help before day.—Susan, 
you’ll not go back to-night.’ 

‘I must, indeed, thank you. They don’t know 
at the farm that I have come; and besides, [ 
promised my uncle he should have the book he 
oi ’Tis one he is asking Dr Fisher to lend 

im.’ 

‘And why can’t he wait till to-morrow? Is a 
book worth risking lives about ?’ 

‘There’s never been an accident on the ferry ; 
it’s as safe as the high-road. Anthony Williams 
has crossed too often to be afraid of any weather ; 
and I’ve known much worse nights than this,’ 

Mrs Pascoe shook her head. ‘ Well, George 
can’t be back for half an hour yet, she said, ‘so 
we haven’t any need to hurry.—And how is 
Cousin Jane ?’ 

Susan unfolded her budget of home news ; and 
the two women chatted comfortably for a long 
time, while outside the dusk deepened into night, 
and the sullen roaring of the wind served only to 
increase the comfort of the fireside by which they 
sat. The delay was not wholly pleasant to Susan, 
however ; she was anxious to complete her errand 
and be gone, At last the door opened and a 
comely servant-girl brought in a note, which Mrs 
Pascoe opened at once. 

‘It’s all right,’ she said. ‘I’m to give you the 
book. It’s on the third shelf in the library, the 
doctor says.’ 

She took the lamp from the table and led the 
way into Dr Fisher’s study. The shelves were 
long and deep; the titles, in faded gilding on the 
backs of the books, were hard to read in the dim 
light; and the Latin words in most of them 

uzzled both Susan and the housekeeper sorely, 

he right volume was found at last, and wrapped 
ound in many folds of brown paper, to protect 
it from damage on the journey. Susan resumed 
her own dress and made ready to depart. 

‘I don’t like your going at all,’ the housekeeper 
said. ‘Susan, you shan’t cross the ferry to-night, 
Listen to the wind! As like as not, Anthony 
Williams won’t go.’ 

‘He’ll go for me,’ the girl answered; ‘and I 
must get back, thank you.—Oh, I don’t think 
much of this, It isn’t half so bad as I thought. 
—Good-night, Mrs Pascoe; and thank you for 
your trouble,’ ; 

Susan was right in saying she did not mind 
the weather. From her childhood it had been her 


delight to go out with any boatman who would 
take her; and she feared a rough sea as little 
as any fisherman in her native village. Still, as 
she went down through the precipitous streets, a 
half-wish crept into her heart that she had 
accepted her old friend’s offer and remained at 
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the rectory. The night was certainly much wilder 
than the day had been. The wind met her at 
every corner like a solid wall, moving forwards 
almost irresistibly, so that more than once she 
staggered back into a doorway and had almost 
fallen. The air was filled with noise ; there was 
a steady roar overhead, and with it was mingled 
at intervals a loud sound of rending, which put 
Susan in mind of one of her childish ‘fancies, 
picturing the storm-wind as an old man of 
gigantic size, higher than the mountains, who 
strode by striking in fury hither and thither with 
his club. 

It was desolate enough, she felt, to be out in 
such a storm, with the wide harbour between 
herself and home. The streets of the town were 
empty, save where beneath the projecting upper 
story of the inn a group of sailors stood silently 
together ; and the moon, breaking suddenly 
through the wild black clouds, threw a flood of 
cold light upon the scene, increasing thereby, as 
Susan thought, its loneliness tenfold. It was not 
so much that the town by night was not familiar 
to her, or that she was unused to go about alone ; 
but the sense that there was some resistless power 
in the air, against which humanity might set forth 
all its strength in. vain, awed her. She shud- 
dered, hardly knowing why, at each fresh blast of 
the storm; and this was not from fear, for she 
dreaded nothing palpable, but from a vague 
sense of insignificance, of absolute impotence, in 
the face of such a tempest. She hurried forward, 
clasping the book with which she was charged 
tightly to her breast, until she reached the quay 
whence the ferryboat started, and came in sight 
of the storm-tossed harbour, and the lights of 
Polruan on the hill beyond. 

Those lights were a comfort to her: they were 
like friendly messages sent to her from her home. 
She could clearly detect the gleam proceeding 
from her uncle’s house, doubtless from the room 
in which he was sitting even at that moment 
anxiously expecting her return, impatiently 
wondering what could keep her, fretting at the 
hindrance imposed on his work by the delay in 
obtaining the book without which he could not 
proceed. 

‘Dear uncle, I will not fail you,’ Susan said 
aloud, as if she thought her words could travel 
over all the intervening distance. 

A woman from Polruan, whom Susan knew 
well by sight, was standing on the quay, watching 
for the boat, and turned towards her on hearing 
her speak. 

‘Do’ee see un, Miss Arthur?’ she asked. ‘I 
can’t make un out. He wouldn’t be coward 
enough to go home to bed without coming back, 
surely.’ 

‘I see the boat,’ Susan answered. ‘He has to 
fetch a long way up past the church. The tide 
must be very strong.—It’s ebbing, isn’t it?’ 

‘Turned at six o'clock, and it’s running cruel 
strong.—’Tis a bad night, sure enough.’ 

In a few minutes the boat grated against the 
landing-slip, and Anthony Williams leaped out 
to make the moorings secure, 

‘If you be going back to Polruan, he said 
sulkily, ‘you’ll get so wet as if you were swim- 
ming. ‘There’s not a dry thread on me, so I 
tell’ee.”’ Then, as he recognised to whom he was 
speaking, he added in a changed tone: ‘Why, 


it’s never you, Miss Susan! Your uncle’s in a 
pretty twitter about you. He’s been down to 
the pier three times—so John Trebilcock says— 
to know if you’re not back. But John told him 
at last you'd stay all night, as like as not.’ 

‘Well, you see, John was wrong, for I am here, 
and I mean to go across. So, please start as soon 
as you can, for it’s late enough already.’ 

“Tis all very well to talk, the man grumbled. 
‘If you’d had to pull up as far as the horse- 
ferry and down again with the ebb running like 
. chain all the while, you’d not be in such a 
wry.’ 

‘Go on and get your dram, Anthony Williams,’ 
the other woman interposed. ‘You’re poor souls, 
all you men, with no pluck in you till you’re 
heartened up.—Go along with you now, and get 
it over quickly.’ 

If this taunt was intended to withhold the 
boatman from the inn and to induce him to 
start at once, it failed of its effect, for Anthony 
slouched off in the direction of the Lugger with- 
out attempting a reply; and it was twenty 
minutes before he returned and cast off the 
moorings of the boat. 

With a few powerful strokes of the oars, 
Anthony got the Boat headed well up the harbour, 
and then bade his son, a lad who had been wait- 
ing in the town for his father’s arrival, to put the 
sail up. This was no sooner done than the wind 
struck the stretched canvas with the force of a 
battering-ram, causing the boat to heel over till 
the gunwale was but a hairbreadth above the 
water. At the same moment showers of spray 
were torn from the crests of the waves and flung 
over the boat, drenching the passengers from head 
to foot. Susan seized a dipper and began to bale ; 
but there was no danger, and the boy laughed 
exultantly from the new pleasure of driving 
through the rough sea so surprisingly fast. The 
church lay behind them already ; almost before 
they saw it they were off the timber-yard, and 
in another moment that also lay behind them 
and the new quay slipped quickly by. The boy 
sat holding the sheet in his hand ; he dared not 
fasten it, for if at the very moment when that 
sharp hissing, like the pattering of rain, ran along 
the water, he had not let out sail, the squalls 
would have capsized the boat most infallibly. 

‘You boy,’ Anthony shouted, after one of these 
sudden gusts, ‘take care that sheet doesn’t get 
jammed, or as sure as God’s in heaven, we shall 
be drinking salt water in five minutes.’ 

They were within sight of the point at which 
Anthony intended to tack, when suddenly the 
sail fell flapping against the mast and the boat 
quivered and seemed suddenly to lose way.’ In- 
stantly, almost before they realised the wind had 
suddenly chopped round, the boat was rolling in 
the trough of the sea, and the waves breaking 
over her threatened momentarily to sink them. 
Anthony cursed loudly ; and while he tugged and 
strained at the oars in order to get the boat’s head 
round, he shouted to his son to lower the sail, 
and to his passengers to bale for their lives. The 
boy was perfectly cool, and managed to drop the 
sail incredibly quickly ; and Anthony having suc- 
ceeded in getting the boat round, their imminent 
danger was past, almost before Susan understood 
that she had been nearer to death than she would 
ever be again until that day when the last barrier 
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of all is broken and the step taken which can 
never be retraced. 

She had quite sufficient experience in the 
management of a boat to understand, however, 
that the chances of their reaching Polruan or 
being driven out to sea were something less than 
even. Young Williams had seized the other 

ir of oars, and was strong and muscular for 

is age, while his father was a man of immense 

wer; but their united efforts served only to 
ta the boat’s head straight. They seemed to 
make no progress. After a quarter of an hour 
of strenuous exertion, Susan, marking their course 
by the lights of the ships anchored in the harbour, 
noticed that they had perceptibly lost ground. 
Anthony ‘also had evidently observed this; for 
he began to glance uneasily over his shoulder, 
and to tug more heavily at the oars, throwing 
back his immense chest with a vigour that showed 
he felt the need for every power he possessed. 

Still the boat slipped slowly down the har- 
bour ; and it was manifest to every one on board 
that the position was growing serious. Young 
Williams leaned back and said something to his 
father, at which the latter nodded; and as they 

ed near a schooner which was riding at anchor, 

th father and son pulled vigorously with their 

right oars so as to pass as close to the vessel 

as possible, and shouted at the same moment: 
‘Ahoy! Heave a rope’s-end this way.’ 


Two men ran to the bulwarks of the schooner | hours before, 


There was an immediate answering hail; and 
as they d within range, a rope was flung to 
them. It also fell short ; but the lad, without the 

| slightest hesitation, hurled himself into the sea 
| with his whole length in the direction where it 
| fell, and grasping % like grim death, was hauled 
on board by his father more than half drowned. 
There was a cheer from the sailors who wit- 
nessed this plucky exploit ; and in a few minutes 
both passengers and crew of the unfortunate 
ferryboat were safe on board the gunboat Pali- 
nurus of Her Majesty’s navy. The lieutenant in 
command received the women with the greatest 
courtesy, and pressed his cabin on them for the 
night, offering at the same time, if they preferred 
it, to send a boat’s crew ashore with them. Susan 
resolutely declined to stay; and in half an hour 
she found herself once more with the firm rough 
stones of Polruan quay beneath her feet, and a 
sensation of thankfulness and joy in her heart 
which nothing in her life had ever before aroused. 
She hurried up the hill towards her uncle’s house, 
still clasping tight the precious copy of Tertul- 
lian, wet, exhausted by excitement as much as by 
fatigue, feeling as if she had but just awaked 
from a terrible dream, and was not yet in touch 
with reality again. When she reached the white 
gate, she paused to wonder whether she was 


really the same Susan Arthur who had _ stood 


| there talking with her uncle so gaily only five 


Then she glanced down at the 


on hearing the shout; and one of them com- | harbour, and saw in the moonlight that the storm 


prehending the situation at a glance, seized a 
coil of rope and sent it whirling through the 
air in the direction of the boat. It was too 
late, however; the rope fell short; and as they 
mo away from the friendly faces of the 

ilors, still moving with that deadly motion 
towards the open sea, where, sooner or later, 
unless some help reached them, they must inevit- 
ably founder, a kind of despair took possession of 
them all. 

A strange thrill trembled through Susan’s heart 
when, looking up towards Polruan, her eye caught 
the light in her uncle’s window, beaming across 
the angry sea as quietly as if all things were 
at peace ; and with a quick mental flash she saw 
him sitting in his comfortable study, a wood-fire 
blazing on the hearth, and Aunt Elizabeth slum- 
bering in her easy-chair. Her mouth quivered 
and her eyes grew wet; for the first time her 
courage almost failed her. She put her weakness 
resolutely aside, however, and began to reckon 
up the chances for their lives. It needed no long 
head to do that. There was but one more vial 
in the harbour, and unless some help came from 
it, they might as well lie down in the bottom of 
the boat at once and let the first wave swamp 
them. 

At this moment she noticed young Williams 
was taking off his oilskins and his seaboots. 
Was it all over, then? she wondered; and was 
he about to try swimming, as a last chance for 
his life? She glanced round to see if her fellow- 
passenger had noticed this significant action ; but 
the woman was apparently stupefied with fear, her 
head bowed between her hands, and saw nothing 
of what was going on. Suddenly, Anthony and 
his son stood up together while the boat was 
yet at some distance from the ship, and shouted 
with their full force. 


was fiercer than ever; and trembled as she 
remembered how frail the hope was which an 
hour ago stood between her and death ; and how, 
but for the pluck and coolness of young Williams, 
those waves would even then have been dashing 
her to pieces against the rocks. 

Her uncle’s windows were quite dark. She 
knocked, but there was no reply. He had grown 
tired of waiting for his Tertullian; and as he 
had evidently gone to bed, Susan laid the book 
within the porch, where it would be protected 
from the rain, and went home, wondering— 
as many wiser people than she have vainly won- 
dered—whether it is really after all worth while 
to go out of one’s way to do a kind action. 


BOYISH FREAKS. 


Wuart a strange world of his own is that in which 
a boy lives. His parents he can see are necessary ; 
but they hold inconvenient theories respecting 
cleanliness and education, which clash sadly with 
his notions of pleasure and freedom. But he 
consoles himself by thinking when he grows up 
he will do as he pleases.) How happy he is in 
the world of his imagination, Everything about 
him excites him to activity and mischief. He 
is proof against the fearful gastronomic experi- 
ments he makes on himself, and triumphs over 
numerous accidents and adventures with which 
he meets, for nothing seems to hurt him. He 
is ever acting on a small scale the heroes of the 
boys’ books that fire his imagination ; and he looks 
with wondering contempt on any calling tamer 
than that of a soldier, hunter, admiral, or pirate, 
in one of which exciting professions he will dis- 
tinguish himself before long, There is a certain 
element of pathos in such childish yearnings, not 
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less on account of the simplicity of the dreams, 
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than because of the artlessness of the methods 
with which their realisation is attempted. 

The little fellow who was lately sent home to 
Liverpool by the Rhyl police commenced his 
quest of adventures early, being only nine years 
old. He left his parents on a Tuesday, walked 
all night, and reached Chester on Wednesday 
morning, drenched to the skin. Determined to 
put as great a distance as possible between himself 
and his parents, he walked straight on to Rhyl, 
a distance of fifty miles, in very bad weather. 
Here, on Thursday, he was found huddled up in 
a corner fast asleep, and next day was sent 
home. 

The love of youthful adventure was further 
exemplified in two boys, aged respectively fifteen 
and sixteen, who not long since set out walking 
from Manchester to Liverpool. When near that 
city, however, their hearts seemed to have failed 
them, and one of them sent a postcard to his 
mother stating where they were and saying they 
had decided to return. As they were passing 
through Warrington on their way back, they were 
detained by an inspector at the police station. 
On the two youths were found a couple of loaded 
and capped pistols and ammunition, and a list of 
books, including Jack Sheppard, Paul Girard the 
Cabin-boy, Hard Times, and Life in the Wilds. 
The adventurers were relieved of their weapons 
and sent home. 

7 It is this early devouring of cheap literature, 
not often so well selected as some of the books 
named, which leads to similar boyish expeditions 
to our seaport towns whence the cabin-boy or 
stowaway is to commence his world-dazzling 
career of gore and glory. Liverpool has fre- 
quently had the chance of being thus distin- 
guished, and the landing-stage officials—who, 
strange to say, do not seem to appreciate the 
honour—have grown quite experienced in ‘spotting’ 
the embryo pirate or slaver looking about for a 
chance to embark. It is lucky for such young 
delinquents if the spirit of adventure does not 
lead them to appropriate other people’s cash to 
defray expenses of preparation and the unromantic 
but necessary passage-money. It is not many 
months since two youngsters were noticed, by 
one of the experienced officials before mentioned, 
walking up and down the landing-stage in a 
mysterious, expectant manner. As their over- 
coats had a very bulky appearance, their observer 
became suspicious, and questioned them. The 
— unsatisfactory answers finally led to their 

eing detained and examined. It was another 
instance of youthful adventure. The bulky over- 
coats concealed leather belts, which contained 
revolvers and ammunition. The would-be hunters 
were further provided with money and tickets 
for America, and confessed it was their intention 
to live in the backwoods. A telegram to their 

parents led to the youths being taken home, 
probably, ere long, to thank their rescuers for 
putting a stop to their little romance. 

These youthful escapades become more serious 
when the actors in them have been tempted to 
relieve their employers’ cash-drawers in order to 
fit out an expedition. This was the case in the 
next instance brought before our notice. The 
sandy watering-place of New Brighton, at the 
Mersey’s mouth seems in many boys’ opinions to 
constitute a perfectly legitimate nll for enact- 


ing Robinson Crusoe, and to be in a vague way 
associated in their minds with American prairies, 
the Australian bush, and Pacific island shores, 
Here two juvenile adventurers attracted the atten- 
tion of the police to themselves by the magnifi- 
cent way in which they were parting with money 
amongst the various amusements to be found 
there. They were discovered to be in possession 
of those dangerously fascinating toys, revolvers 
and cartridges, the usual ‘ penny-dreadful’ serials, 
watches and jewelry, besides over thirteen pounds 
in cash, which they could not properly account 
for, so they were sent back to Birmingham to 
explain matters. 

On another occasion, five boys, whose ages 
varied from ten to fourteen years, got into trouble 
through camping-out in the same attractive place. 
A policeman observed a light underneath a large 
overturned boat on the shore. Such an unusual 
circumstance at once attracted him to the spot. 
He peeped beneath this improvised hut, and found 
our five Crusoes, who had dug a hole in the sand, 
and entered their retreat after the manner of an 
Eskimo. They had placed lighted candles at 
different parts of the boat, and were seated on 
some straw eating apples, and some were singing 
comic songs. Here was a happy scene of romantic 
boyhood to be rudely interrupted by the prosaic 
appearance of a commonplace policeman, just 
as they were commencing a glorious career of 
camping-out. They had all run away from home, 
as they informed the officer, who had a deal of 
trouble in persuading them to come out of their 
wigwam. 

Another lad from a manufacturing town had 

still more romantic ideas, Arrived in Liverpool, 
he first amused himself by driving about in a cab 
all day. His next proceeding was to rig himself 
out in a new suit of clothes, and of course to 
purchase the inevitable revolver, without which 
no hero is genuine. More ambitious than the 
usual New Brighton adventurers, he then took 
passage in a Manx steamer and landed in the Isle 
of Man. There he wandered into the interior, 
and found the solitude of the mountain district 
brought back descriptions of similar scenery in 
his favourite books. Our little traveller rambled 
about for a few days, camping-out in a primi- 
tive rough-and-ready kind of way, and evidently 
intended to lead the life of the hunters so fascinat- 
ingly described in boys’ libraries. With this view 
he began to stalk the game of the country, which 
in that is!and happens to be no more wild or 
formidable than the mountain sheep. Whether 
he partook of many mutton-chops, or looked 
forward to arraying Bimeelf in a woolly Suit in 
the true Crusoe style, history is silent. But as 
the discovery of the carcases of several bullet- 
erforated sheep by farmers in the neighbour- 
100d, led to the youthful Nimrod’s arrest, we 
resume the want of time alone prevented him 
from developing into a full-bloom specimen of 
the lone-scout or solitary-hunter type. 

The etfect on the youthful imagination of melo- 
dramatic tales is still more striking in America, 
where both opportunity for, and examples of, 
similar exploits are not wanting. The miscreants 
brought into activity by the ten-cents tales of 
criminal life distinctively known as ‘dime novels,’ 
are themselves known as ‘dime-novel brigands,’ 
Three members of this class, we are told, were 
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brought before the police magistrate of Harlem, 
and were shown to have formed themselves into 
a band, which, after establishing itself in a 
mountainous district, was to carry off and hold 
to ransom beautiful maidens and wealthy tourists. 
Before making for the hills, the youthful banditti 
plundered the hotel in which they had passed the 
night; more, on principle, it would seem, than 
with a mere view to profit, for their booty con- 
sisted only of thirty-six bedroom door-keys. It 
appeared from a ledger found in their possession 
that they had begun business with a capital of 
two hundred dollars, ‘made at New York.’ But 
most of this sum had been spent before they 
reached the mountains; and an entry made the 
second day after their arrival on the scene 
of their intended exploits, showed that ‘things 
already looked blue.” On the third day, the 
juvenile robbers found it necessary to pawn their 
solitary pistol; and the only act of highway 
robbery they succeeded in committing was the 
theft of some food left on the road by some 
workmen. Even this little adventure got them 
into trouble with a magistrate; but the police 
with good-natured contempt raised a subscription 
to pay their expenses back to New York. Thus 
the heroism of their expedition has been very 
effectively washed out. But while cheap sensa- 
tional tales circulate amongst imaginative youths, 
we are not surprised to find these boy-brigands 
of America rivalled by the boy-burglars in this 
country. .4s it is with would-be heroes, not 
criminals, we are now dealing, we omit any 
further examples of the latter class. 

Our subject receives further illustration from 
the effect that the exploits of the cowboys 
of Buffalo Bill in London and Texas Joe in 
Liverpool produced on many of our juveniles. 
To be a cowboy became the rage, and every 
lad who could get hold of his mother’s clothes- 
line for a lariat or his father’s wide-awake for 
a sombrero practised throwing the lasso, till not 
a dog could prowl the streets without a good 
chance of being suddenly ‘yanked’ off its legs 
by a flying rope. The shrill yells of these lads 
and the loud cracks of their toy-pistols, making 
day and night hideous, acted as a continual 
advertisement for the Wild West Show. Number- 
less letters were written by schoolboys modestly 
offering to join the cowboy troupe. One Liverpool 
lad wrote : ‘I hear every day that you wants boys 
So I should like to see you in private. I have 
tried to get 3 pence to come and see you Because 
I am sure you would like me I can sing fence 
shoot I dont mean to say as I am a marksman 
but I know how to handle one. I am waiting 
for an answer.’ 
wanted a few boys to join your compy. I will 
make a bargain with you if I suit you to do 
anything you may want me to do as long as 
you keep me in clothes and food I will go with 
you without wagers except a few pence for pocket- 
money.’ 

The majority of the epistles represent more 
than one applicant, one of them being signed by 
no fewer than eight lads. Two other youths 
wrote : ‘We would like to go back with you to 
America and if you refuse us we should feel it 
greatly. ... We like the cowboys their ways 
and deeds very much indeed. Please dont refuse 
us and believe us both to be two true cowboys 


| 


| was blowing hard, he managed to hoist the sails, 
Another says: ‘I herd you | 


on your permission.’ The picturesque costume 
of the ladies of the troupe seems to have proved 
alluring to a few of their own sex, who expressed 
their willingness to abandon a dull life in Liver- 
pool for the dangers and excitements of a sojourn 
in the Far West, and offered themselves as wives 
for the cowboys. Such are a few extracts from 
letters of many who are eager to forsake friends 
and country in order to seek adventures of which 
they have only been accustomed to read in thrill- 
ing romances. The fact that these applicants’ 
services were not needed will doubtless be a 
source of satisfaction to most of them in years 
to come. 

The youth who lately provided himself with 
dagger, revolver, and bowie-knife, and commenced 
his journey Wild Westward by travelling from 
London to Liverpool, is another instance of this 
fascination. 

Not long since two youngsters disappeared from 
Hull, and it was suspected that they had made 
their way to Liverpool, A detective on their 
track stopped the two runaways as they were 
leaving a shipping office where they had taken 
passage for Texas. They had evidently made up 
their minds to embark on a regular buccaneer- 
ing expedition, as they were fully armed with 
revolvers, daggers, and large knives, and were 
provided with watches and money. 

But it is sea-adventures that are naturally more 
attractive to the youths of this country than the 
exploits of hunters, scouts, or cowboys. Few 
young would-be Crusoes show such determination 
in running away to sea as the Birkenhead boy, 
who, when only five years old, hid himself away 
on board a Dublin steamer, and since then had 
stowed away to Ireland five times. He had also 
been caught on board the Isle of Man steamers. 
He then disappeared, and it was found that he 
had stowed away on the City of Chester, and had 
gone to New York. There he was captured, and 
sent home, Although only eight years old, his 
mother is in constant fear he will run away again. 
Some months ago he stowed away on one of the 
Hall line boats, such is his love for the sea. He 
is a sharp promising boy, though a regular 
rambler, and the magistrate, to whom the mother 
had applied for advice, gave him a chance of 
behaving better by making him return to school. 

But some of these youths were quite eclipsed 
in daring recklessness by a fisherman’s son, a 
youngster in his teens, who rowed a boat from 
a harbour on the south coast of England, and 
calmly proceeded to board a pilot cutter that at 
the time had no watch on board. Although it 


and before long was flying down the Channel. It 
was a couple of days or soere he was discovered, 
through the boat being observed to behave in 
rather an unseamanlike manner, albeit the youth 
had handled her wonderfully all things considered. 
What his feelings were during those hours. of 
solitary cruising, we do not know, nor how he 
managed to feed, a watch, sleep, and navigate 
all by himself; but boys have an extraordinary 
faculty for enjoying themselves whenever there is 
a spice of danger or hardship. However, his 
happiness was no doubt complete when he ob- 
served the sails of the pursuing pilot-boats which 
eventually appeared in his wake, Before they 
overhauled and brought him back, he would pro- 
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bably at the time enjoy all the excitement of 
fancying he commanded a crack piratical craft, 
and was crowding all sail to escape a squadron of 
men-of-war. 

But as curious an adventure of boy-voyagers 
is that with which we conclude. One foggy mght 
a Thames police galley was pulling off the shore 
of North Greenwich, when the inspector-in charge 
made out a boat in the mist which seemed to be 
in inexperienced hands. On running alongside 
the boat, she was found to contain four boys, none 
of whom were over fifteen years of age. It was a 
late hour in December for lads to be amusing 
themselves in a small craft, so the inspector asked 
them what they were doing there. The boys 
said they had been lost in the fog, which was very 
dense about this time, and further added, that 
they had come from Blackfriars, and were making 
their way to Gravesend, when they lost their 
bearings. Some parcels were observed in the 
boat, and the inspector inquired what was in 
them. They replied that one contained biscuits, 
but they did not know what was in the others. 
On this the inspector He yaie the parcels, and 
among other things found a pistol, a quantity of 
bullets, some powder in a flask, a box of per- 
cussion caps, a quantity of biscuits, a box of 
stationery, a —— of candles and some matches, 
a teapot, a teakettle, a lock with fittings, a bullet- 
mould, a small compass, a song-book, and several 
copies of boys’ illustrated serials. On one of the 
lads was found a revolver ; and, strangest of all— 
since it revealed the —_— of the youths—in 
the pocket of another of them was found a letter 
ready for posting, addressed to the lad’s parents, 
and telling them that he and his companions 
were off for a voyage to Australia. hus it 
appeared that this small fogbound boat in charge 
of four boys was actually on her way to the 
other side of the world when encountered by the 
police galley. The adventure finished in the unro- 
mantic precincts of a police station; but as the 
affair proved to be merely a boyish freak, the 
lads were cautioned against such foolishness and 
discharged. 

The ‘penny-dreadful’ portion of the boat’s 
equipment probably accounted for this attempted 
voyage ; but one would think boys of their ages, 
however ignorant, could scarcely imagine that 
Australia was to be reached in a small open row- 
boat. After this exploit, it will be hard to know 
where to draw the line at youthful credulity. 
These lads being armed with a pistol, suggests 
their belief in the existence of pirates, and their 
resolution to cover themselves with glory by 
rescuing lovely captives from the whiskered vil- 
lains’ plunder-stored caves. We can imagine their 
secret and eager consultations, and self-denial 
in saving their pocket-money, ere their prepara- 
tions were complete. But what ideas could these 
boys have of the awful distance and dangers of 
the | py: voyage in a small wherry, unpro- 
vided even with fresh water? Their sheer inca- 
pacity to grasp in the faintest degree the character 
of their insane project is enough to make one 
class these boys with lunatics, did we not re- 
member that in youth, romance goes first and pre- 
parations are entirely secondary. The sentiment 
of adventure is a passion in youth. Romance 


sometimes as well that it should be so? and 
though we laugh at such childish expeditions, 
may not the enthusiasm which undertakes them 
prove the germ of the same old spirit which 
animated the death-defying adventurers who have 
made this country renowned, and to whose names 
on the roll of fame we can point with pride and 
triumph ? 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS IN THE 
MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Ir is now fully ten years since the colour-test 
system was introduced into the British mercan- 
tile marine ; and public attention has again been 
drawn to the surprising prevalence of colour- 
blindness among our sailors by the recent issue 
of a Report on this interesting and important 
subject by the Assistant-secretary of the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade. Certain of 
the tests for colour-blindness used in the examina- 
tion of candidates for the responsible positions of 
masters and chief-officers appear simple enough. 
It is, however, really astonishing how large a per- 
centage of candidates are unsuccessful in obtaining 
certificates, breaking down where it might be 
naturally conjectured there could be little or no 
possibility of mistake. It is instructive to note, 
in the long list of failures since the year 1884, 
that, in an apparently simple test, in which the 
candidate is requested to denethe the colour of 
a light exhibited in a dark room, the standard 
green colour was pronounced red in one hundred 
and seven cases out of one hundred and eighty- 
nine. 

This matter appears the more serious when it 
is remembered that red and green have been 
selected and universally adopted as the port and 
starboard lights for vessels, with the express 
object of preventing collisions on the highways 
of the sea. On the discernment of those vivid 
and warning lights during the darkness of the 
night, the safety of valuable life and property 
depends. It is doubtless because of their strong 
and decided contrast that railways and ships 
display the red and green lights, and yet we 
are confronted with the startling fact, that these 
are the most conflicting and confusing of all 
colours to those whose visual organs are defective. 
It was ascertained, on the examination of the pilot 
in whose charge was the City of Austin, when she 
foundered in the harbour of Fernandia, Florida, 
thereby occasioning a loss to the owners of fort 
thousand pounds, that he could not distinguish 
difference in colours at a distance of over six feet, 
a fact that at once accounted for his mistakin 
the buoys, which, had he been able to re 
their guiding colours, would have acted as so 
many finger-posts pointing out the certain path 
of safety. 

It has been said on the highest authority that 
colour-blindness affects at least four per cent. 
of all civilised peoples. In a Report presented 
some years since to the Committee of the Ophthal- 
mological Society by its secretary, it is stated that 
out of eighteen thousand and eighty-eight persons 
examined—including five thousand members of 
the metropolitan police—upwards of seven hun- 
dred were found to be absolutely colour-blind. 


leads the way, and enthusiasm smiles on the cold | At another examination of engine-drivers, out of 
suggestions of foresight and prudence. Is it not | nine thousand two hundred, no fewer than four 
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hundred came under the same category. It goes 
without saying that the safe working of railway 
traffic is x oH entirely dependent upon the use 
of red and green signals, and these two colours 
were, in the examination above alluded to, the 
very ones about which there was the most con- 
fusion. Such a state of things requires no com- 
ment. 

It is worthy of mention, and certainly curious, 
that this visual defect prevails more commonly 
among males than females, the difference being 
in the proportion of about twelve to one. A 
Semnarkeble instance of the inability to distinguish 
red from green was related by the late Professor 
George Wilson, who was anxiously consulted by 
a tailor’s foreman. He informed the physician 
that he was suffering from a defect, of the exist- 
ence of which he had only become conscious since 
his promotion to his present post, when, for the 
first time, he had to match colours for the journey- 
men. He was soon plunged into painful difti- 
culties. The scarlet back of a livery waistcoat 
was provided with green strings to match; a 
ruddy brown was put side by side with a dark 
green ; a customer was confidently informed that 
a red and blue stripe on a piece of trouser-cloth 
was all blue; and in general, greens were con- 
founded with reds, and browns and crimson with 
blue. The distracted foreman was hopelessly 
mixed up. He sent the professor examples of 
his ‘matches,’ which displayed a colour-blindness 
of an embarrassing nature. These ‘matches’ were 
accompanied by a letter, in which he said: ‘ Per- 
haps you will be able to discover where the fault 
lies, and to give me some advice in the matter. 
Shall be happy to forward any reasonable charge, 
and at the same time feel greatly indebted to you, 
for if I do not improve, I must certainly go out 
of the business.’ 

We are unable to say what the result was; but 
we give the narrative as an example of a good 
eye for form and outline—the foreman being 
an excellent cutter—accompanying blindness to 
colour. 

In October 1885, a circular letter was forwarded 
by the Board of Trade to the governors of the 
various training ships, requesting to be furnished 
with exact results of the colour-test as applied on 
their respective vessels. Out of an aggregate of 
seven hundred and twenty-seven intending officers 
and seamen on three of these vessels, twenty were 
found to be extremely weak in colour-sense ; and 
one candidate, a cadet of two years’ standing, so 
utterly deficient as to necessitate his immediate 
removal. 

The examinations in colours are conducted both 
by daylight and by artificial light. Cards are 
used by daylight, consisting of five of each of the | 
following colours—namely, white, black, red, pink,* 
green, drab,* blue, and yellow. The cards are 
shuffled. The examiner then holds up each card 
peeately and asks the candidate to name the 
colour ; and if the latter does so unhesitatingly, 
he is regarded as having passed the daylight test. 
Should the candidate, however, hesitate in any | 
of his answers, so as to raise a doubt in the mind | 


* The cards and glasses against which an asterisk is | 
placed in the list are what may be called ‘confusion | 
tints.’ The candidate is not regarded as having ‘failed’ | 
if he miscalls these tints, provided that he names all the | 
others correctly. 


of the examiner as to his ability to readily dis- 
tinguish colours, the examiner distributes the 
cards upon the table and requires the candidate 
to select all cards of a colour or colours he may 
name. This being done, the cards are again 
mixed, and the candidate is required to sort the 
cards into eight heaps, putting all cards of one 
colour into each heap. The result is then duly 
noted. ’ 

In the examination by artificial light, a lantern 
lighted by kerosene and provided with nine slides 
of coloured glass, is used. These colours are as 
follows: Red (standard); pink or salmon ; green 
(standard, or No. 1); green (bottle, or No. 2); 
green* (pale, or No. 3); yellow; neutral* ; blue 
(standard) ; and blue (pale). The candidate is 
introduced into a dark room; the lamp is then 
lighted and placed in the lantern, the candidate 
seated or standing at least fifteen feet from the 
front and opening of the lantern. He is first 
asked—the lantern having no slide in it—if he 
can see any colour; and if so, what colour. The 
slide with the ground glass is then put into the 
opening at the front of the lantern, and the 
candidate is asked the same question. The slide 
with the ground glass being left in, and the 
coloured slides placed one by one and separately 
in front of it, the candidate is asked in each case 
to name the colour or tint. The replies are duly 
recorded ; and this comprises the whole of the 
examination. 

Physicians in America, it is said, attribute the 
defect of colour-blindness to inordinate smoking ; 
but however this may be, colour-blindness is 
largely attracting the attention of the medical 
faculty ; and the general consensus of professional 
opinion seems to point in the direction that this 
lamentable defect, which has already cut short 
the aspirations of many otherwise een. and 
intelligent young officers, is incurable. While it 
is quite possible that partial colour-blindness may 
be improved by assiduous practice, it is to be 
feared that total colour-blindness is a radical and 
unalterable defect, upon which the efforts of our 
present scientific knowledge are altogether wasted 


| and thrown away. 


NOCTURNE. 


In perfect rest the garden lies ; 

The heavy tree that fills the skies 

Is silent as the tiniest flower ; 

And only on the stillness dies 

The honeyed chime that tells the hour. 


Ah! would at yonder casement bright 
That shade might flit, so dear to me, 
Or swiftly glance athwart the night, 

To give me greeting tenderly, 

Here in the dark, where none could see. 


Alas! those panes but strangely glow, 
Nor cast my soul a cheering ray ; 

The eyes of distant friend or foe 

Are cold and comfortless as they, 
And she I love is far away. 
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